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Proceedings al Cambridge, December, 1889. xxxi 

nunciation in Professor Primer's paper that is strange to me, if I 
recollect, except that of going up the " stars," to see the "stars". I 
never heard that, or any parallel to it, but I think that all the other 
pronunciations I have heard at some time, although it is a little 
difficult to discriminate in such cases between that which one is really 
familiar with, and that which one has read in books or come across 
in the course of his phonetic studies. This, again, is a question which, 
in the language used by the Secretary this morning, there may 
possibly be an opportunity to find out further about in the work of 
the phonetic section. I do not wish to deprive any one who may 
wish to speak further on the paper, of the opportunity of doing so. 
Is there any one who wishes to add a remark ? 

At this point in the proceedings, 5.20 P. M., the Association 
adjourned till the following morning. 



The Fourth Session was called to order at to a. m. on Saturday, 
Dec. 28, by Prof. James Russell Lowell, President of the 
Association. 

Immediately after the Session was declared open, Dr. James 
W. Bright (Johns Hopkins University), made the following 
remarks : 

Dr. Bright : — Mr. President, may I be permitted at the opening of 
this meeting to make a motion? According to the printed pro- 
gramme it was in the mind of the organization to meet in separate 
bqdies this morning, as the Phonetic Section, and as the meeting in 
the ordinary capacity. My suggestion is that in view of the presence 
of yourself, our President, and of Mr. Bell, our distinguished head 
of the Phonetic department, — the programme be reconsidered in re- 
spect of this division. I, therefore, offer the motion that both sections 
meet together this morning, and that the programme of proceedings 
be a compromise between the two printed lists. 

Mr. Lowell : — And have you any motion to make as to how that 
compromise should be effected ? 

Dr.. Bright ; — My motion may embrace the following order of 
exercises : first, the address of the President of the Phonetic Section, 
then number 2. of the regular programme ; after that, an alternation 
of the numbers of the two Sections. 

President Lowell: — The motion is carried, and accordingly the 
first business, or, I should say, pleasure in order, is the address of 
Professor Bell. (Applause.) 

Before delivering his address, Professor Bell made the 
following general remarks : 

I congratulate the Modern Language Association on the establish- 
ment of a Section which is as essential to language as the character 
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of the Prince of Denmark is to the play of Hamlet. Language lives 
in sound, and the study of modern languages is the study of spoken 
tongues. 

He then proceeded to read his address on " Phonetics," which 
has appeared in the Publications of the Association, vol. v, pp. 

23-3 2 - 

The next communication was presented by Dr. Marion D. 
Learned (Johns Hopkins University) on 

7. " The Saga of Walter of Aquitaine," 

and the discussion on this paper was opened by Dr. Kuno 
Francke (Harvard University), who said : 

Mr. President, if in calling upon me to open this discussion, you 
meant to give me an opportunity to express my gratitude to Dr. 
Learned for the information given in the paper, I am very glad to 
testify for my part, that I derived a great deal of instructon from it. 
I am sorry, "however, that my acquaintance with the subject is too 
slight to allow me to dwell at any length on that point which Dr. 
Learned seemed to lay most stress upon — the ethnological import 
and purport of the Saga. I hope that Dr. Wood will make some 
remarks upon this point ; and I should only like to ask a few 
questions which were suggested to me by reading Wilhelm Meyer's 
Notes on the " Waltharius." There are two points on which I hope 
Dr. Learned will give us some more information, both of them con- 
nected especially with the " Waltharius " by Ekkehard. First, I 
would like to ask Dr. Learned whether he thinks that the " Waltha- 
rius " was translated from the German or was an original Latin pro- 
duction ? This is a point of a great deal of importance, because, if 
this work is nothing but a translation, then its value for German my- 
thology would be enhanced. If it was an original production in 
Latin, then of course the classical examples would be likely to have 
interfered with the pureness of the German tradition. Wilhelm 
Meyer, I think, holds it as an original Latin production, on account 
of the unity of the conception ; but I must confess that I was not fully 
convinced of this by his argument. The second point is the relation 
of the "Waltharius " to Prudentius, also suggested by W. Meyer. 
This scholar has shown that Prudentius has had a great influence 
upon the language of the "Waltharius," for a good many phrases 
are borrowed from Prudentius ; and on the ground of this depend- 
ence in style, Meyer also conjectures that one of the most important 
incidents of the plot, namely, the series of single combats between 
Waltharius and Gunther's vassals, was suggested by Prudentius' 
'Battle between the Virtues and the Vices.' I would like to ask 
Dr. Learned's opinion about this. It is quite an important point, 
because, if that series of combats was really suggested by the combat 
of the vices and virtues, then there would be no German tradition 
in it. 



